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A “Seance Solennelle” of the “Orpheon” 
in Paris. 
(From old Exitorial Correspondence.) 
Parts, August 10, 1860. 


My short visit to Paris is in the unmusical 
season of the vear; a mere lingering to make 
what may be made of chance opportunity, to 
see what may be seen and hear what may be 
heard on the way through to other countries. 
Brushing quickly past the gay flowers, and 
chiefly occupied in seeing, I had not thought to 
gather musical honey for these letters, But I 
have seemed to meet on all sides symptoms of 
& new musical impulse in France, Certainly 
the French have not borne hitherto the highest 
musical reputation; the French taste, even the 
French ear has not been reported very true to 
concert pitch; and the French as a people have 
been proverbially famed for singing out of 
tune. This is a slander so far as my small ex- 
perience of the past fortnight goes. In the 
churches at Rouen, in the operas, the cafés 
chantants, the Conservatoire, and above all the 
singing classes of ‘‘the million,” in Paris, one 
could not but be struck by the very opposite, 
by just that same exactness in regard to tune 
and time, which makes the whole every day 
movement of this most orderly and military 
nation. Here every thing goes in procession ; 
all partakes of the controlling military rhythm ; 
and with whatever latent discontent there is 
(doubtless not a little) under the purest des- 
potisin, there is still a certain lyric sense of 
glory and of pride in power, in art, in order 
and in beauty, which goes well with music. 
There is a great educational work in progress 
over all France in respect to music. The peo- 
ple are becoming singers, in a more real and 
substantial sense (I cannot help thinking) than 
we were wont to boast of with our swarms of 
money-making singing masters and ‘‘ profes- 
sors” in New England. Here a great musical 
movement, real and sincere, seems to have 
sprung up in the people, and to have a living 
soul in it. It enjoys the fostering care of gov- 
ernment. The empire, which styles itself 
‘* Peace,” is shrewd enough at least to show 
that it is also Art, and also Music. And it 
does look as if that power, which, while it 
turns Paris into acamp, at the same time unites 
the Louvre with the Tuileries, builds noble 
palaces and boulevards and bridges, redeems 
to sight the beautiful old tower of St. Jacques, 
long hidden in a dirty mass of buildings, re- 
stores and renovates the glorious old cathe- 
drals, and other monuments of Gothic archi- 
tecture throughout France, —doing in fact 
everywhere a great esthetic work and cultivat- 
ing the artistic glory of the land,—was at the 
same time quickening a new musical impulse 
and preparing a new musical era in its people. 

What I witnessed last Sunday was signifi- 
cant. ‘* Orphéon” is the collective name of a 
great system of popular singing societies, for 
both sexes and all ages, within a few years or- 





ganized, and still spreading out its branches 
over all France. The reports are still fresh of 
the impression which a delegation of some thou- 
sands of the male Orphéonists made on their 
visit to the Crystal Palace in England some 
weeks since. It was my good fortune to re- 
ceive an invitation in company with an intelli- 
gent amateur of our town, to what was styled 
a Séance Sclennelle of the Orphéon (Ville de Par- 
is), held in the vast round of the Cirque Napo- 
leon, at 2 P. M., on Sunday, August 5th. This 
‘*solemn session”? was a free grand concert; 
there were no tickets sold; it was the people’s 
own affair and open to the people, subject only 
to the limitation, for the sake of comfort and 
of order, (for here the rule is absolute and uni- 
versal, in theatres, in cars, in omnibuses, never 
to admit one person over and above the actual 
number of seats) of invitations dated from the 
Prefecture of the Seine. 

The assembly was immense. There could 
not have been fewer than five thousand guests; 
and these ranged in circle above circle (to the 
number of twenty circles), from the spacious 
area below to half way up the richly decorated 
walls of the great circus, made a most brilliant 
and lively spectacle, in itself enough to occupy 
the hour we were kept waiting. All classes 
were assembled, but chiefly of the people; me- 
chanics with their wives and daughters, a vast 
brilliant flower bed of kaleidoscopic colors; 
here and there an actual blue blouse, or the 
picturesque Arabic costume of the Zouave. A 
wide section of the round, from top to bottom, 
was filled or filling with the singers, number- 
ing one thousand or twelve hundred voices in 
all. Above, on one side, sat the basses and 
the tenors, and below them the women. On 
the other side, the boys and girls. At the foot 
of all a patch of the tenderest plants, silvery- 
voiced youngest girls, found room upon the 
central area. The rest of this was occupied by 
dignitaries and distinguished guests in stately 
arm-chairs, such as Auber, who moved about a 
sort of oracle among them, and others of the 
musical celebrities of France; M. le Prefét 
also, whose entrance was unanimously greeted, 
as was that of several others; all scrupulously 
dressed, too, as if it were indeed a great occa- 
sion, and as if in solemn honor to what they 
recognized as a great cause. 

Here and there among the younger singers 
stood their teachers, to reflect the hints of tem- 
po and expression from the conductor, who 
stood below, upon their immediate neighbor- 
hood. There was much affectionate enthusiasm 
manifested towards some of these among the 
boys. For everything spoke out here; the 
scene was thoroughly French: and what a noise 
there was! what an infinite babblement of ani- 
mated tongues, over the whole space, but es- 
pecially among the boy singers as they came 
rushing down into their seats, and ‘‘ thought 
aloud ” of everything that passed before the call 
toorder. They were bright-looking, handsome, 


intelligent boys for the most part; the hand- 
somer for carrying so much of the air of cheer- 
ful discipline in their faces and in all their 
movements; lively, happy, noisy, but not rude; 
one is pleasantly struck by the faces and the 
manners of the boys in all the streets of Paris. 
If I could only sketch that quaint old figure of 
a teacher who stands up there on my left, an- 
swering the laughing, eager questions of a 
dozen tip-toe boys at once! He was a subject 
for a Cruickshank. With his back turned he 
seems the very image of a Scotch or Yankee 
country schoolmaster; but when he turns round 
the face is one of those picturesque oddities you 
only find in Europe; very tall and lank and 
bony; an old man with bushy grey hair and 
long grey moustache, a fabulously lorg beaked 
nose, and very high retreating forehead; face 


red, and full at once of routine, discipline and 
good-natured humor, and of that enthusiasm ina 
good work which preserves youth: altogether 
& picturesque, quaint specimen! I think it was 
he, who, when the moment for commencing 
was announced, stepped downward a few steps, 
and placing a wreath of immortelles upon a 
bust, said in a clear voice: A la memoire de 
Witnetm! he being the patron saint as it were 
of the Orphéon, since of Wilhelm’s singing 
classes for the million (now imitated by Main- 
zer in England) this Orpheon is the natural 
fruit. There was the clapping of hands and 
the enthusiasm, immense of course, after 
the French way; they always have a senti- 
ment. 

The conductor of the first part, M. Bazin, a 
remarkably intelligent and wholesome looking 
man, gave the sign, whenall rose, and the few 
chords of the brief introductory Domine salvum 
instantly revealed a wonderfully pure, sonorous, 
musical ensemble of tone. The pieces were all 
unaccompanied. No. 1 was for the whole 
choir, Veni Creator, by Besozzi, a dignified 
composition in contrapuntal church style, and 
was sung perfectly, as regards purity of inton- 
ation, precision of outline in the coming in of 
different sets of voices, light and shade, and 
all the qualities of good choral singing. The 
parts of the harmony were nicely balanced, and 
all the voices told. Wedo not think we ever 
heard so large a mass of vocal tone that was so 

ure, so fresh, so vivid; the molten mass ran 
bright and without dross. No. 2 was humor- 
ous, a fable of Fontaine, set very happily to 
music by M. Bazin, in Opéra Comique style, 
about the two physicians, Dr. Tant-pis and Dr. 
Tant-mieuz (so-much-the-better and so-much- 
the-worse). It was rendered with most deli- 
cate esprit. 

No. 8. L’ Angelus, by Papin, was a chorus of 
children’s voices; a sweet religious strain, flow- 
ing in upon an accompaniment of boy contralti, 
imitating church bells. The quality of tone 
was lovely, especially where the tender, silver 
soprano of these youngest girls took up the 
strain by itself, and the boy voices did not 
shout and blart in that offensive, overwhelm- 
ing manner which was once a fault in our mu- 
sical school festivalsin Boston. Insatiable ap- 
plause, especially on the part of the grown up 
singers, compelled a repetition of this. Then 
the men took their turn and sang, in four parts, 
a delightful little staccato chorus from Grétry ; 





La garde passe, representing the watch going 
| the round of the streets at midnight, and warn- 
| ing everybody to go into the house and keep 
silence. The lightly marked, distinct pianissi- 
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mo tramp of footsteps in the beginning was 
most perfect. The sense of near approach, 
conveycd by the crescendo, from verse to verse, 
equally so; and the retreat. Machinery could 
not do the thing so nicely as those five hun- 
dred voices. The children then returned the 
compliment of clapping, backed by the whole 
audience. No, 4 was a respectable church 
piece, short, in contrapuntal style, by M. Au- 
ber. No. 6, for full chorus, by Halévy, and in 
his most characteristic and dramatic style, full 
of modulations, interminglings and responses, 
had essentially the same poctic subject with 
the piece by Grétry, and was called Le Couvre- 
Jeu :—very effective and completely rendered. 
It is a chorus from his Juif errant, an opera 
which he produced while the interest in Eugene 
Sue’s novel was yet fresh, but which had not 
at all the same success as La Juive. 

Part second was conducted by a plump, lit- 
tle, bustling, blonde individual, full of gestic- 
ulation, yet efficient, M. Pasprnour, and 
opened with a clever composition of his own, 
a Prayer, for all the voices, Next came a 
‘Spring Song,” being one of those sweet and 
rather sentimental German-Italian part-songs 
for male voices, by de Call. But to our mind 
the freshest, happiest and most interesting 
morceau in the day’s selection was a vintage 
song (Les Vendanges) from old Orlando Lasso, 
to which very pretty and poetic French rhymes 
had been adapted. There is a rare touch of 
fine, imaginative, graceful play in the music, 
which many would not expect from that 
‘‘learned,” ‘scientific’ old fellow, that  pio- 
neer in contrapuntal art; and it was beautiful- 
ly sung. So was the next piece, No. 10, one 
of a very different churacter and perhaps the 
next most interesting in the programme, by a 
living French composer, Gounod: a chorus for 
male voices from M, Faust, martial, stirring, 
grandiose in style, startling in modulations, 
und laid out evidently upona large orchestral 
background. The unaided voices made the 
most of it. A Cantique by Haydn, one of his 
elegant and faultless common-places, followed, 
and the séance closed with an enthusiastic Vive 
U Empereur ! vigorously composed by Gounod, 
and sung appsrently with a will, to words 
which couple the occasion and the whole artis- 
tic impulse of the land with his name: 

C’ est I’ élu de la France; 
Il fut son sauveur, 
Il ouvre un temple ad l'industrie, 
Aux beaux-arts il rena leur splendeur, 
A nos drapeaux leur vieil honneur; 
A la France il rend son génie (/) 


And so ended one of the most interesting and 
exciting musical occasions at which I ever have 
been present, Of course it isa greater thing to 
hear greater compositions. But one could not 
hear that singing, and feel that audience, with- 
out feeling also that it has a future in it; that 
the O1phéon really is a sound, live, vigorous 
musical movement, springing out of the life of 
the people and destined to identify itself with 
all that people’s enthusiasms. It is pregnant 
with a great musical activity, hereafter; and 
whether it is to call forth composers of the true 
imaginative, creative stamp or not, it is at 
least moulding the ear and the soul of the 
French nation to a fine appreciation and a deep 
love of the art of music. There ismore of Fu- 
ture in that, we fancy, than in all the theoretic 
products of the Wagners, Liszts and Berliozes; 
and we are far from thinking that the Art owes 
nothing to those men, especially the first 
named, D. 


Continuations of Die Zauberfloete.* 


Among Mozart’s more important operas, apart 
from his youthful efforts, Die Zauberflite is the 
one which, from the very outset, boasted of 
the most decided success. The dying master 
enjoyed, at least partially, the enthusiastic wel- 
come which his last operatic score, written with 
his ebbing heart’s-blood, met with in the first 
theatres of Germany. This popularity has con- 





*From the Neue Berliner Masiksetiung. 
the London Musical World.) 
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tinued, without change, to be the portion of 
Die Zauberflite wp to the present day—despite 
the stupid libretto which defies all criticism. 
This libretto is unquestionably the worst Mo- 
zart ever glorified by his divine music, and, as 
a literary production, is far inferior, in inven- 
tion as in style, to the libretto of Cosi fan 
Tutte. 

At first sight, the book of Die Zauberflite 
appears to be the creation of an inflamed brain; 
of a mind which probably never moved in the 
normal track. A momentary fit of delirium 
might, perhaps, have brought forth something 
similarly eccentric—but never anything so ab- 
solutely flat and worth'e:s, The entire story 
resembles a confused and irregular dream, 
without any intimation either of the time or 
locality in which the shadowy action takes 
place. The personages are represented if not 


without invention at least without character. 


or national color. The separate scenes are de- 
ficient in aught like organic connection, and 
are held together by a merely apparent link. 
In addition to this, a fearful want of poetry 
reigns supreme in the form, The dialogue ex- 
cites our indignation by its triviality, and the 
verses appear imitated from the mottoes of the 
cracker maker. The jokes running through 
the text are low and insipid—without a spark 
of true wit. 

Down to the most recent period, there has 
been no want of interpreters, who have endeav- 
ored to discover a red thread in this web of 
absurdity, an illuminating point in this chaos 
of insipidity. But their explanations differed 
vastly from each other, most of the writers 
seeking deep worldly wisdom under the gro- 
tesque outer envelope, and each one striving to 
discover and value it after his own fashion. It 
was even supposed that political secrets and 
diplomatic artifices might be gleaned, like 
grains of gold, from the sterile medley. Poor 
Schikaneder was said not to have been the au- 
thor, but merely to have given his name to the 
work of some cne in a very high position—per- 
haps the Emperor Joseph II. himself. Others 
went so far as to scent Jesuitico-Rosicrucian 
mysteries beneath the veil of our common moth- 
er Isis. At last, the majority of oneirocritics, 
guided by the well-known catch-words, agreed 
in adopting the conclusion generally accepted 
at the present day, namely: that the book of 
Die Zauberfléte is an apotheosis of the order of 
Freemasonry, in the holy halls of which Mozart, 
as well as Schikaneder, is known to have been 
at home, And, indeed, it is only this fact 
which enables us to understand how the com- 
poser of Don Juan, of Figaro, and of Idomeneo, 
could throw away his magnificent strains on 
such a hodge-podge of Viennese jokes, lofty 
philosophy, and ridiculous marvels. 

That, however, such an apotheosis might 
have been treated in a more noble manner, even 
for a Vienna public, is proved by the Sonnenfest 
der Braminen, which appeared shortly after Mo- 
zart’s death, and for which the well-known 
Wenzel Miiller wrote the now long since for- 
gotten music. 

Be this, however, as it may, it was soon evi- 
dent that the book of Die Zauberflite was not 
only totally deficient in artistic finish, but that 
the actual end was wanting. It is true that 
the wonderful story at length stopped, but ter- 
minated or completed it certainly was not. 
What might not still happen to Sarastro; to 
Tamino and his lady; nay, to Papageno and 
his little wife? Just as these strange person- 
ages had accidentally, without any kind of 
demonstrable motive, met, loved, and followed 
sach other, so, after the knot had been, well 
or badly, cleft through, Princes, Magicians, 
Priests, Queens, Bird-Catchers and Moors 
passed, vanished—through the bronze gates of 
the Temple of Wisdom, or, by the common high 
road, ad astra. 

After the first intoxicatiig outburst of enthu- 
siasm had evaporated, the want of purport and 
form in these shadows, wiich passed without 
object, or any kind of ©e sonable tendency, 
over the boards representin + the world, neces- 





sarily became palpable to all, as did, likewise, 
the incomplete and fragmentary nature of the 
entire play. It was only Mozart’s wondrous 
music, and, it is true, the especial interest of 
Freemasonry in conjunction with it, which 
could preserve the empty will-o’-the-wisp of 
this comedy of fog, puppets, and animals, from 
being speedily extinguished. This was felt by 
every reasonable man,—not excepting even the 
manufacturers of Viennese farces. 

They endeavored, therefore, to patch up, to 
emendate, and to elucidate the production, and 
thus there sprang into existence continuations 
and second parts of Die Zauberfidte. These, 
written with more or less skill, were played for 
a time in the theatres of Vienna, Munich, and 
Mannheim, and then entirely disappeared with- 
out leaving a trace. Meanwhile, Mozart, who 
could have breathed the breath of life into these 
phantasms, had gone to those lofty halls where, 
in truth, revenge, envy, and—poverty, are 
unknown, 

Of all these posthumous pieces of wonder 
and magic, the one which produced the great- 
est sensation was a ‘‘ grand heroic-comic opera,” 
with a libretto supplied by the inevitable 
Schikaneder himself. It was expressly an- 
nounced as a *‘ Continuation of Die Zauberflite,” 
and entitled: Die Piramiden von Babilon (The 
Pyramids of Babylon), It was first produced at 
Schikaneder’s Theatre in 1797. 

Why not one of the numerous composers of 
folk’s operas (W. Miiiler, Joh. Schenk, Kauer, 
Siissmayer, Weigl, etc.), then resident in Vi- 
enna, set these Piramiden to music must remain 
an open question, They dreaded, probably, 
Mozart’s crushing rivalry. A few years later 
(1801), however, Siissmayer brought out upon 
the stage a piece in the style of Die Zauberfidte, 
under the title: Phasma, oder die Erscheinungen 
in Verschwiegenheitstempel. The Piramiden von 
Babilon were set by the Bohemian Mederitsch 
(under the name of Johann Gallus) in conjunc- 
tion with Peter von Winter, Gallus taking the 
first act and the overture, and Winter the sec- 
ond act. 

The pianoforte arrangement of this opera now 
lies before me. In consequence of the absence 
of the dialogue I can say nothing positive con- 
cerning the course of the plot—supposing there 
to have been one—and must, therefore, confine 
myself to a few hints about the music. This is 
in the first act unquestionably superior to what 
it is in the second, which does not, in the: re- 
motest degree, remind us of the composer of 
Das unterbrochene Operfest. The first act by 
Gallus, on the centraty, displays a certain en- 
ergy, and an excellent working out of the most 
interesting motives. The extremely boisterous 
overture (in C major) brings in rather intru- 
sively the inevitable blastson the trombone, as 
well as the mysterious knocking. The entire 
work is, however, thoroughly homophonous— 
and does not remind us in the slightest degree 
of the manner of Mozart. The air of Senides: 
‘*Sendet uns, ihr guten Gétter,” is, on the con- 
trary, evidently formed upon that of Sarastro. 
A pompous and effective march of Priests, too, 
though not so simple and dignified as that in 
Die Zauberflite, stands out advantageously. In 
the second act (by Winter), we have Cremona’s 
grand bravura air (A minor—A major), ‘* Ha! 
da ist die Piramid!” It strikes the hearer at 
once as a copy of the bravura air in Die Zauber- 
Jjléte. In like manner we find, very true to na- 
ture, the bird-catcher in the little songs: 
‘Wenn ich rur alle Miidchen wiisste,” and 
‘Voller Angst und voller Schrecken.” Gallus, 
too, kas copied him and his wife very well in 
the duet: ‘‘ Heute sind es gerade drei Wochen, 
Wo ich mich ohne Weib noch befand.” But, 
notwithstanding this and everything else, these 
Babylonian Pyramids have long since disap- 
peared without leaving a trace behind. Save 
the musical historian, scarcely anyone knows 
even their name. 

A still less satisfactory resalt must have been 
achieved by a continuation undertaken, in the 
year 1798, by Winter alone, under the title, 
Das Labyrinth, oder der Kaniyf nit den Elemen- 
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ten, though Schikaneder had the pianoforte ar- 
rangement illustrated with twelve copperplate 
engravings. Gerber himself (Neues Lexicon, 
part tv. p. 598), can tell us nothing more about 
this score than that: ‘It is said to contain 
much that is beautiful.” The spirit of Mozart 
did not hover, illuminating, warming, and viv- 
ifying, over these troubled waters—so they ran 
out and dried up before their time. And yet it 
was time they did! 

Finally, towards the commencement of the 
present century, Goethe wrote his fragment: 
Der Zauberflite zweiter Theil (Second part of the 
Magic Flute.) More than anyone else was he, 
the universal poet, and first among the initiated, 
competent and fitted to execute such a work. 
But the very first sketch assumed such vast di- 
mensions that even the cleverest composer 
could scarcely hope to manage musically the 
entire work when completed. Then, again, 
there was the fact that the aristocratic and ab- 
solutist tendencies apparent in this fragment, 
as in everything Goethe did, could scarcely in- 
spire a musician with enthusiasm for the won- 
derful poem. Goethe perceived in time both 
these evils, and thus this Second Magic Flute 
remained a fragment. Isolated portions have 
been set by Zelter, J. F. Reichardt, C. Léwe, 
Reissiger, and others—but, as far as I know, 
without especial success. 

In Robert’s opera Die Sylphen, to which F. 
H. Himmel, Reichardt’s successor, wrote admi- 
rable music, we find Papageno, Papagena, and 
Leporello, introduced as episodical personages, 
so that this work, also, if not exactly a contin- 
uation, may be called an echo of Die Zauber- 


Slite. 


In conclusion, a word must be said concern- 
ing the source whence was derived the text of 
Die Zauberflite, as well as of all the continua- 
tions and imitations of it, with the exception 
of that of Die Sylphen, which is founded on a 
fairy tale by Gozzi. This common source is 
the Histoire de Séthos avec Anecdotes de Vancienne 
Egypte, a work published at Amsterdam, 
MDCCXXXII, and purporting to be translated 
from a Greco-Egyptian original. This apocry- 
phal and bungling production was translated 
into German, in 1777, under the name (falsely 
affixed to it, perhaps) of Matthias Klaudius. 
It was this version which Schikaneder evident- 
ly employed throughout, sometimes—for the 
apothegms—copying it word for word. But 
the shadowy comic forms in Die Zauberflite are 
indisputably his »wn property. There is not 
the slightest trace of them in the Geschichte des 
Sethos. JosEPH SEILER. 


———++19><+—_—__—_- 
Raff's “Im Walde” in London. 
(From the Daily Telegraph, April 13.) 
Tue Pairuarmonic Socrery. 


The second concert of the present season took 
place in St. James’s Hall on Monday night, and was 
made specially interesting to lovers of novelty by a 
performance of Rafl’s third symphony, entitled Jm 
Walde, This work has never been heard in Eng- 
land before, although it is accounted its composer's 
masterpiece, and has been some years before the 
world, English ignorance of a symphony, hewev- 
er, is no argument against it. Though we are grad- 
ually acquiring a healthy curiosity about things of 
the kind, we care less to enlarge the scope of our 
musical acquaintance than to dwell admiringly up- 
on the excellencies of old friends. Besides, we are 
distrustful, not without excuse, of the school to which 
Raff belongs, ani shrink somewhat frem contact 
with its teaching. These considerations explain, if 
they do not justify the fact, why the composer and 
his Jm Walde have so tardily made their appearance 
in our concert-rooms. It was, doubtless, very wrong 
of our indifferentism to keep them out, and hence 
we had a double reason to rejoice on Monday night 
—we enlarged our Saad, and took Raff in. 
The title of the symphony at once suggests that it 
belongs to the order of “ programme music,” and is 
simply illustrative. So far, the work holds a sec- 
ondary rank ameng its kind; for even now, when 
the tendency is to proclaim the need of a defined 

oetic basis, few will venture to assert that the no- 
lest example of programme music— Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony—is equal to the same compo- 





ser’s symphony in C minor. “Pure” music, self- 
sufficient, and in all respects self-contained, must 
ever come before that which needs an interpreter, 
and which has no meaning apart from certain moral 
or physical phenomena, But, while thisis the case, 
nobody disputes the legitimacy of the descriptive 
in musical art. Words like Jm Walde have their 
rightful place, and he who can produce a “ Pastoral ” 
is second only to him who creates a “C minor.” 
There are some regulations, however, upon which, 
if programme music is not to run riot and become a 
nuisance, it will be necessary to insist. In the first 
place, its meaning should be definite, or, failing 
that, it must, as music, be capable of exciting pleas- 
ure. We scarcely need stop to argue this proposi- 
tion, because music that is neither intelligible nor 
agreeable has no champions even among the many 
who seem disposed to fight for any artistic folly. 
The rule laid down is just that which the Pastoral 
Symphony satisfies. From beginning to end of 
Beethoven's descriptive work not a passage conveys 
a doubtful impression, All is as clear as the waters 
of the brook it shows us, while, regarded as music, 
it can be heard with delight for its own sake. Here, 
then, we have a standard by which to test every 
work of the kind, and so tried, Raff’s Jn Walde is 
found wofully deficient. The composer divides his 
symphony into three parts—‘‘ Day,” “ Twilight,” 
and “ Wight;” throughout all of which we are, of 
course, assumed to be “in the Forest,” and subject 
to the influences of a scene that imagination can 
easily depict. An allegro, entitled “‘ Impressions 
and Feelings,” constitutes the first part ; the second 
is made up of a largo, “ dreaming,” and an allegro 
assai, “ Dance of Dryads;” while in the third we 
are told to look to a final allegro for “‘ Busy stillness 
of Night in the Forest—Arrival and departure of the 
Wild Hunt, with Frau Holle and Wotan—Day- 
break.” Here is, verily, an ambitious programme, 
but we need not test its execution in detail, It will 
suffice if we indicate the last movement as enough 
to condemn the work when tested by the standard 
of Beethoven. Some may quarrel with Raff about 
his choice of subjects, and ask what gain can come 
to music from association with the ghastliness of 
his Lenore, or the devilry of the Wild Hunt in Ja 
Walde, But upon this we will not insist. Ifa man 
wishes to make music sketch a gibbet, or a spectral 
bloodhound, by all means let him indulge his fancy. 
We do, however, complain that Raff’s picture is, as 
to its ambitious finale, no picture at all, but a great 
smudge of vivid color made in the dark, as it would 
seem, with the brush of a house-painter. Witness- 
ing it, the eye is dazzled by glare without being 
conscious of form. We want to know what this 
means, what that is intended to convey, why our 
senses are harrowed in one place, and soothed in 
another; but we ask vainly, notwithstanding our 
acquaintance with the composer's general idea. 
Other portions of the work are more happy. There 
are some charming glimpses of forest life in the 
opening movement, and both the Largo and Scherzo 
have points of interest and attraction. But the Fi- 
nale, like that in Lenore, ruins the work, and pro- 
claims it, as an example of programme music, to be 
a failure. We will not criticize Jm Walde as music 
per se, further than to say that, with many happy 
effects, and great skill in use of the orchestra, it is 
chiefly remarkable for a bold defiance of rules sanc- 
tioned by the highest genius, the result being often 
of a character which leaves Raff without excuse for 
his daring. We do not advocate finality in music, 
but innovation should at least be in the direction of 
improvement, and not suggest change for the sake 
of change. On the whole, Jm Walde cannot be said 
to have advanced its composer’s position in this 
country. A majority of the audience received it 
with coldness, and, we believe, were right in doing 
so.. The performance, taken for all in all, reflected 
credit upon Mr. Cusins and his orchestra, who 
deserve none the less praise because they had a 
thankless task. 

Over the rest of the concert we must pass very 
briefly. The second symphony was Beethoven’s 
No. 8, and the concluding overture Spohr’s Jessonda, 
Mdlle. Krebs played Schumann’s concerto with 
splendid effect, overcoming its many difficulties, and 
reading the work like a consummate artist. The 
vocalist was Mdlle. Levier, who sang Réschen’s 
great air from Spohr's Faust most effectively. 





Father Wieck on Singing and Singiag- 
Teachers, 

From Advanced Sheets of ‘‘ Piano and Song: How to 
Teach and how to Learn.” Translated from the German 
of FRIEDRICH WiecK, by MAry P. NicHoLs. Buston: 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 


(A Letter to a Young Lady Singer.) 

My pear Miss ,— You are endowed with an 
admirable gift fer singing, and yeur agreeable 
though not naturally powerful voice has vivacity 
and youthful charm, as well as a fine tone: you 
also possess much talent in execution; yet you 
nevertheless share the lot of almost all your sisters 
in art, whe, whether in Vienna, Paris, or Italy, find 
only teachers who are rapidly helping to annihilate 
the opera throughout Europe, aud are ruling out of 
court the simple, noble, refined, and true art of 
singing. This modern, unnatural style of art, 
which merely aspires to superficial effects, and con- 
sists only in mannerisms, and which must ruin the 
voice in a short time, before it reaches its highest 
.perfection, has already laid claim to you. = It is 
searcely possible to rescue your talent, unless, con- 
vinced that you have been falsely guided, you stop 
entirely for a time, and allow your voice to rest 
during several months, and then, by correct artistic 
studies, and with a voice never forced or strong, 
often indeed weak, you improve your method of 
attack by the use of much less and never audible 
breathing, and acquire a correct, quiet guidance of 
the tones. You must also make use ef the voice in 
the middle register, and st®engthen the good head- 
tones by skilfully lowering them; you must equal- 
ize the registers of the voice by a correct and varied 
use of the head-tones, and by diligent practice of 
solfeggio. You must restore the unnaturally extend- 
ed registers to their proper limits; and you have 
still other points te reform. Are you not aware 
that this frequent tremulousness of the voice, this 
immederate forcing of its compass, by which the 
chegggregister is made to interfere with the head- 
tone§, this coquetting with the deep chest-tones, this 
affected, offensive, and almost inaudible nasal 
pianissimo, the aimless jerking out of single tones, 
and, in general, this whole false mode of vocal exe- 
cution, must continually shock the natural senti- 
ment of a cultivated, unprejudiced h&rer, as well 
as of the composer and singing-teacher? What 
must be the effect on a voice in the middle register, 
when its extreme limits are forced in such a reck- 
less manner, and when you expend as much breath 
for a few lines of a song as a correctly educated 
singer would require for a whole aria? How long 
will it be before your voice, already weakened, and 
almost always forced beyond the limits of beauty, 
shall degenerate into a hollow, dull, guttural tone, 
and even into that explosive or tremulous sound, 
which proclaims irremediable injury? Is your 
beautiful voice and your talent to disappear like a 
meteor, as others have done? or do you hope that 
the soft air of Italy will in time restore a voice once 
ruined? I fall into a rage when I think of the many 
beautiful voices which have been spoiled, and have 
dwindled away without leaving a trace during the 
last forty years; and I vent my overflowing heart in 
a brief notice of the many singing-teachers, whose 
rise and influence I have watched for twenty years 

ast. 

The so-called singing-teachers whom we usually 
find, even in large cities and in musical institu- 
tions, I exempt from any special criticism, for they 
would not be able to understand my views. They 
permit soprano voices to sing scales in all the five 
vowejs at once; begin with ¢ instead of f; allow a 
long holding of the notes, “in order to bring out 
the veice,” until the poor victim rolls her eyes 
and grows dizzy. They talk only of the fine chest- 
tones which must be elicited, will have nothing to 
do with the head-tones, will not even listen to them, 
recognize them, or learn to distinguish them, Their 
highest principle is: “Fudge! we den’t want any 
rubbish of Teschner, Miksch, and Wieck, Sing in 
your own plain way: what is the use of this mur- 
muring without taking breath? For what do you 
have lungs if you are not to use them? Come, try 
this aria: ‘Grace,’ ‘Grace!’ Produce an effect! 
Down on your knees !” 

There are again others who allow screaming,— 
“the more the better,”—in order to produce power 
and expression in the voice, and to make it service- 
able for public performances. They may, indeed, 
require the singing of solfeggio, and prattle about 
the requisite equality of the tones; and they con- 
sequently make the pupil practise diligently and 
strongly on the two-lined a, 6 flat, 6, where kind 
Nature does not at first place the voice, because 
she has reserved for herself the slow and careful 
development ef it. As for the unfortunate gasp- 
ing medium voices, which are still less docile, and 
which sigh in the throat, and after all can only 
speak, such teachers postpone the cultivation of 
these to the future, or else they exclaim in a sat- 
| istied way, “Now we will sing at sight! Hit the 
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notes! Let us have classical music!” Of these, 
also, I forbear to speak. 

And as for the singing-teachers, whose business it 
is to educate the voice for “ the opera of the future,” 
Iam really unable to write about them, In the first 
place, I know nothing abeut “the future,” the un- 
born; and, in the second place, I have more than 
enough to do with the present. 

And now I come to those who honestly wish to 
teach better, and who in a measure do so, But 
even they are too pedantic: with prejudiced views. 
they pursue one-sided aims. Without looking 
around to the right or to the left or forwards, and 
without daily learning, reflecting, and striving, they 
run in a groove, always ride their particular hobby, 
cut everything after one pattern, and use up the 
time in secondary matters, in incredible trifles. 
For the formation of a fine tone, not a minute 
should be lost, particularly with lady singers, who 
are not strong, and usually cannot or ought not to 
sing more than twenty days ina month, and who 
surely ought to be allowed to use their time in 
a reasdnable manner. Moreover, these are the 
teachers whom it is most difficult to comprehend. 
Though they use only seven tones, they are 
lunged in impenetrable mysteries, in incompre- 
Pensible knowledge anda multitude of so-called 
secrets, out of which, indeed, nothing can ever 
be brought to light. For this, however, they do 
not consider themselves to blame, not even their 
hobby-horses; but, as they say, “the higher 
powers.” We will, for once, suppose that three- 
fourths of the measures which they are accus- 
tomed to employ in their treatment of the voice 
and of the individual are good and correct {the 
same is true of many -piano-teachers); but “the 
remaining fourth is sufficient to ruin the veice, or 
to prevent its proper development, and therefore 
nothing correct is to be gained. There are other 
teachers who never can get beyond the formation 
of the tone, @nd are lost in the pursuit of perfec- 
tion,—that “terrestrial valley of tears.” Truly a 
beautiful country, but which is only to be found in 
Paradise ! 

Others, instead of thinking, “I will try for the 

resent to do better than others have done,” so 
iarass and torment the poor mortal voices with 
their aii at perfect equality and perfect beauty of 
tone, the result often is that every thing becemes 
unequal and far from beautiful. Some teachers 
make their pupils so anxious and troubled that, 
owing to their close attention to the tone, and the 
breath, and the pronunciation, they sing their songs 
in an utterly wooden manner, and so in fact they, 
too, are lost in optimism and in tears; whereas, for 
singing, a happy cenfidence in the ability to suc- 
ceed is essential, Others pursue an opposite course, 
and are guilty ef worse faults, as you will see if you 
look around. Some of them have no standard of 
nerfection, but use up the time in an exchange of 
ideas with their pupils, with mysterious and con- 
ceited “ifs” and “ buts.” They are very positive, 
but only within the narrow circle of their own ideas, 
They make no advance in a correct medium path. 
Some allow pupils to practise only staccato, and 
others only legato, aiming thereby at nobody knows 
what, Some allow them to sing too loud, others 
too feebly ; some philosophize earnestly about beau- 
ty in the voice, and others grumble abeut unpleas- 
antness in the same; some are enthusiastic about 
extraordinary talents, others fret about the want of 
talent; some have a passion for making all the so- 
pranos sing alto, others do just the reverse ; some 
prefer a shadowy, others a clear voice. They all 
rest their opinions upon the authority of some fa- 
mous screaming-master who has written a singing- 
system. Upon like authority some cultivate chiefly 
the deep tones, because it is very fine, and “ cre- 
ates an effect,” for soprano voices to be able sudden- 
ly to sing like men, or rather to growl, and because 
it is the fashion in Paris, Others, on the centrary, 
pride themselves upon the head tones; but they 
are none of them willing to pay much attention to 
the medium voices ; that is too critical and too deli 
cate a matter, and requires too much trouble, for 
the modern art of singing. Asa last resort, they 
bethink themselves of kind Nature, and lay the 
blame upon her. 

Well, I will say no more upon this point, but 
will proceed. Have I not already, in my piano in- 
structions, insisted on the importance of a gradual 
and careful use of every proper expedient to extend, 
strengthen, beautify, and preserve the voice? Iam 
thought, however, to infringe upon the office of the 
singing-masters, who hold their position te be much 
more exalted than that of the poor piano-teacher. 
Still, I must be allowed to repeat that voices are 





much more easily injured than fingers; and that 
broken, rigid voices are much worse than stiff. un- 
manageable fingers, unless, after all, they amount 
to the same thing. I demand of singing-teachers 
that they show themselves worthy of their position, 
and allow no more voices to go to destruction, and 
that they give us some satisfactory results, I be. 
lieve in fact, in my homely simplicity, that the 
whole thing may be accomplished without any mys- 
tery, without trading in secrets or charlatanry ; 
without the aid of modern anatomical improvement, 
or rather destruction, of the worn-out throat. 
through shortening or increasing the flexibility of 
the palate, through the removal of the unnecessary 
glands or by attempts to lengthen the voeal passage, 
or by remedying a great many other things in which 
Nature has made a mistake, and on which special 
doctors for the voice, in Paris and London, are now 
employed. 

We supply the want of all these by the following 
little rule :— 

Three trifles are essential for a good piano or 
singing-teacher,— 

The finest taste, 

The deepest feeling, 

The most delicate ear, 
and, in addition, the requisite knowledge, energy. 
and some practice. Voila tout! I cannot devote 
myself to the treatment of the throat, for which | 
have neither time nor fitness ; and my lady singers 
are so busy with the formation of true-tone, and in 
attention to the care and preservation of their 
voices, that they only wish to open their mouths 
for that object, aad not for anatomical purposes. 
In piano-playing also, I require no cutting of the 
interdigital fold, no mechanical hand support, no 
accelerator for the fingers or stretching machine; 
and not even the “ finger-rack” invented and used, 
without my knowledge, by a famous pupil* of 
mine, for the proper raising of the third and fourth 
fingers. 

My dear young lady, if the Creator has made the 
throat badly for singing, he alone is responsible. 
I cannot come to his assistance by destroying the 
throat with lunar caustic, and then reconstructing 
it. If the throat is really worn out, may it not per 
haps be owing to the teacher, aud to his mistaken 
management. 

Nature does many things well, and before the in- 
troduction of this modern fashion of singing produced 
many beautiful voices: has she all at once become 
incapable of doing any thing right ? 

We will, then, simply return to the three trifles 
above-mentioned; and in these we will live and 
work “with all our heart, with all our soul, and 
with all our mind.” 

* Reference is here made to Robert Schumann, who, in 
order to facilitate the use of the weaker fingers, employed 
a machine for raising the fingers artificially, which result- 
ed in loss of power over them, and necessitated the aban- 
donment of piano-playing.—77r. 


oy 
Keyed-Stringed Instruments of Music. 
Sir Rosert Stewart's Lectures at Dusiin 
University.* 
L 


On Saturday (March 13) Sir Robert Stewart de- 
livered the first of a course of lectures upon “ Keyed- 
stringed Instruments of Music,” in the usual place— 
the Examination Hall (a handsome room capable of 
containing some 600 or 700 persons). Long before 
the hour for commencing the proceedings the hall 
was filled with an auditory about equally composed 
of both sexes, The raised dais at the upper end was 
devoted to purposes of illustration; on one table 
were placed an Indisn harmonicon of ironwood, a 
dulcimer, and two zithers; upon another were ar- 
ranged various photegraphs of instruments of the 
harp, lyre, and dulcimer class, both ancient and 
modern. A grand pianoforte occupied the centre. 
Along the side of the hall were suspended large di- 
agrams—figures of life size, representing players 
upon the “ kinnor,” Assyrian dulcimer, and similar 
instruments, 

After paying a tribute to the memory of Sterndale 
Bennett, he said :— 

I daresay you have all heard the origin of music 
referred to in the wind whistling among the reeds, 
or the dried sinews of animals, or to men imitating 
the songs of birds—theories equally stale and unten- 
able. To anyone who gives the subject a little 
thought it will be evident that music arises from the 
speech of man, which, by raising and the sustaining 
of the voice, at once becomes a song. The horn of 


* Reported in the Musical Standard. 





an animal, or even a reed, would supply a rude sort 
of pipe, while the first stretched strin, that sounded 
was a type of the lyre, nor could it fail to be per- 
ceived that the sound was rendered more acute by 
increasing the tension. Referring to the Bible ac- 
count of Jubal, who was, we are told “the father 
(or chief) of all that handle the harp or organ,” 
these words, Sir Robert said, like most of the musi- 
cal terms in the authorized translation, were very 
loosely rendered, mere representing such instru- 
ments as were common in the time of Edward VI. 
and James I. The ‘“ Kinnor” and ‘‘ Nebel” were 
harps, “ Ugab” some sort of pipe. The lecturer 
quoted the various and sometimes conflicting opin- 
ions of Adam Clarke, Jebb, and Dr. Stainer, amongst 
moderns; and of Josephus, amongst early writers, 
upon the snbject. The “ kinnor” was generally be- 
lieved to have been a small triangular harp for solos ; 
larger instruments were used to accompany chorus- 
es, Of the lyre and the harp extremely varied and 
numerous forms existed. Six hundred of these had 
been examined by Montfaucon, who, professed: he 
saw but little real distinction between any of them, 
In addition to the Jewish “kinnor,” they would 
perceive representations of lyres ornamented with 
birds and other animals. These, at least, could not 
have been Jewish instruments, for the Israelites 
were strictly forbidden to make graven images, lest 
they might fall into idolatory ; and the ibis, stork, 
hawk, and crane, were, as is well-known, worshipped 
by the surrounding nations. The “ plectrum,” with 
which many of the lyres of antiquity were touched, 
was either 4 quill, a piece of metal, or the tooth of a 
lion or tiger. Josephus thought the triangular harp, 
the “ kinnor,” was played with a plectrum ; but if, 
as was generally supposed, this was the harp used 
by David, Josephus must be wrong, as it is distinct- 
ly recorded, that David played with his hand. The 
ancient Irish herpers used a natural plectrum, and 
played not with the fleshy tips of their fingers, but 
with their nails, suffered to grow for the purpose, 
Sir R. Stewart referred to an example of the dulci- 
mer, upon which he would play a few notes; this, 
one of the oldest instruments in the world, still 
maintained its place, and might be heard now and 
then in one of the by-streets of the Strand in Lon- 
den. Dulcimers had, not long ago, been skilfully 
played by clever urchins in the streets of Dublin. 
That the dulcimer was a word familiar to all persons, 
being found in the Bible, was apparent te him, while 
engaging in searching for old instruments for these 
lectures ; thus few people knew in what a spinet or 
harpsichord differed from a piano; but every one 
seemed to have heard of the dulcimer, just as the 
old lady, who, not understanding, what the sermon 
was about, had yet derived much comfort from “that 
blessed word, Mesopotamia.” (Laughter.) (A 
‘Scotch melody was here performed upon the dulci- 
mer by the lecturer, who apologized for his own 
want of skill in performance). Reference was made 
to the various instruments referred to in the tenth 
chapter of Ist Samuel, aed also to the transposed 
enumeration of the instruments, as played when 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, refused to wor- 
ship the golden image (supposed to be Baal). The 
words, instead of sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer, 
should really be harp, dulcimer, and bagpipe. The 
lecture was concluded by a reference to the zither, 
a little instrument much used in Germany and Aus- 
trian. It was capable of peculiar and beautiful 
effects ; two ladies had kindly lent him specimens; 
but although more than a dozen persons in Dublin 
had practised the zither, none of them could be in- 
duced to perform the simplest melody upon it. It 
was, to some extent, a reproduction of the lyre of 
antiquity, played with a thimble plectrum. Some 
of its peculiar effects had been imitated in a little 
pianoforte piece by his valued friend, Dr. Ferdinend 
Hiller, of Cologne, called “ Zur Guitarre.” The del- 
icate arpeggies and gentle glissandos of the zither 
would be recognized by all who had heard the little 
instrument, A young lady here played Dr. Hiller’s 
sketch, and the lecture was concluded. 


IL. 

Tue second of this course was given on Saturday 
(March 20), when the hall and even the lofty gal- 
lery (where is erected the ancient organ said to have 
been captured ii the Spanish Armada), was quite 
filled. Visitors were even seated upon the ground 
at the steps of the dais. The diagrams of the form- 
er lecture had not been removed, but facing them 
were a number of others upon large sheets of draw 
ing-paper representing the spinet, harp-shaped and 
on tressels, as it were; the clavichord, box-shaped, 
and showing the keys; a female figure playing the 
Elizabethan Virginal; a king, or other crowned 
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figure playing the Psaltery, which was pressed up 
to the breast, and various photographed representa- 
tions of instruments, from the South Kensington 
collection. Upon the platform was placed a modern 
grand piano; ona table were a tiger’s teeth, a dul- 
cimer, a bagpipe, a Viola d’Amour (an instrument 
which the lecturer subsequently explained had been 
sometimes called erroneonsly by the appellation of 
Psaltery), and an ancient spinet of Queen Anne's 
day, made by the well-known virginal maker, Ste- 
phen Keen, and lent for exhibition by the owner, a 
lady in Dublin, At twoo'clock Sir Robert Stewart 
came forward, and said :— 

Last week we took note of some of the earlier 
members of the stringed-instrument family, the an- 
cestry, so to speak, of the pianoforte of our own 
times. Of these, pethaps, as many were made to 
vibrate with the plectrum, as with the fingers; for 
as the world grew older, however the form of 
stringed instruments might alter, there was but lit- 
tle difference in the method of exciting their vibra- 
tions; some were touched with the teeth of wild 
animals—some with the fingers alone. Such (said 
the lecturer) is evidently the case with the little in- 
strument represented in the drawing nearest to me 
on the left, and copied from a manuscript of the 14th 
century, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale of Paris, You 
will perceive it is played while laid upon the ground, 
or (like the modern zither) upon the, knees of the 
performer, or a table. This was far from being 
always the case, for in a grotesque alphabet of a. p. 
1466, one hundred years , a rustic (of the type 
of Gurth in Ivanhoe) is represented holding an ex- 
actly similar instrument up to his breast, and play- 
ing upon it with both hands. M. de Coussemaker 
(to whose researches all musical antiquaries are so 
deeply indebted) gives in his Essai sur les Instru- 
ments de Musique du Moyen Age, a representation of 
a crowned figure, holding and performing on an in- 
strument of the same form, in the same manner. A 
friend had very kindly copied this for them on a 
large diagram towards his (Sir Robert Stewart's) 
right hand. The figure was from a MS. of the 14th 
century, in the Boulogne Library. This was the 
“ Psaltery” referred to by Chaucer and other con- 
temporary writers, but from the unsettled nature of 
English erthography in those early times, there was 
now some difficulty in recognizing the word, so va- 
Tiously was it expressed, as salteire, sawtrey, sau- 
trie, and psaltery. Asan instance of the provoking- 
ly loose manner in which musical terms always 
were, and doubtless always would be employed, this 
word Psaltery had been applied to the * Viela 
d’Amour,” a six-stringed instrument of ‘the Viola 
family, played with the ordinary bow. It had been 
so announced when Julian’s famous orchestra visited 
Dublin thirty years ago, or more, when solos were 
played upon it- The Viola d'Amour (of which a 
fine specimen was before them, kindly lent by a 
friend for this lecture) had been introduced in the 
“ Huguenots” by Meyerbeer, where, in Raowl’s first 
recitative, its arpeggio effects (which Berlioz had 
described as “ seraphic,” “angelic,” and so forth) 
were singularly beautiful. Its accordatura was pe- 
culiar, altogether formed of the chord of D major. 
But such an instrument in no way resembled the 
Psaltery—a term which had been variously traced 
to the word psallo, rendered by Kircher to “ strike 
with finger-tips,” but by Adam Clarke (who was no- 
toriously hostile to the use of instruments in Divine 
service) as merely “to sing.” It has been even 
referred to the Latin word sallare, in allusion to the 
religious dances of early times. A certain onoma- 
topwia might be traced in the term psaltery to the 
word Psao, of which the sound had been compared 
to the twitch a carpenter gives when he pulls a 
chalked line in order to mark with it. It was also, 
probably, connected with the Chaldean “ santeer,” 
to which the Egyptians would add the article “ pi” 
(pesanteer), and the Assyrians would tack on the 
termination “in "—pesanterin : the very word trans- 
lated in Daniel iii. asthe Fsaltery. A similar onom- 
atopeia might be observed in the word rendered 
“ flute,” in the same place, “ sharak”—a shrieking, 
or piercing-toned pipe. We shall not (continued 
the lecturer) now dwell further upon these matters. 
At the end of the lecture you shall hear a combina- 
tion of what we may term ‘“ Nebuchadnezzar's 
orchestra,” consisting of the pipe (sharak), the dul- 
cimer (or psaltery), and the bagpipe—in lieu of the 
residue included as “ all kinds of music,” the gong 
—a never-failing concomitant of heathen orgies — 
shall be also sounded. Quite similar to the psaltery 
was the “ citole,” a little box, across which 10 or 15 
strings were strained. This, which was also played 
on the player’s knees, and twanged with the fingers, 
is referred to in Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale,” when 





speaking ef Venus, he says— 
“A citole in her right hand had she.” 

“ Citolers ” are further enumerated among the musi- 
cians of Edward III. -All these instruments were, 
however, deficient in one respect—very few notes 
could be sounded on them at once. The harp was 
indeed capable of harmony, but from neither psal- 
tery, dulcimer, or citole could more than two notes 
ata time be produced. The keyboard (which, like 
many other improvements, has been attributed to 
Guido the monk) was in existence since the 12th 
century. B flat it had from the outset, F sharp 
was added in the 14th century, C sharp and E flat 
early in the 15th century, and later on in the same 
century the Gharp appeared. The first attempt 
at a keyed stringed instrument seems to have been 
made by attaching in a rude sort of way quills 
worked by keys to catgut strings. This(A.D. 1150 
to 1200) was the “ clavicytherium ” (keyed kithara, 
or harp). It was probably by accident that the 
next discovery was made. I allude to the “ clavi- 
chord,” which for six centuries played an important 
part in the history of music. Taking its rise in the 
12th century, it was only when the pianoforte be- 
came almost perfect, towards the close of the 18th, 
that the clavichord gave way to it. However, it 
continued to be used in remote German districts by 
village schoolmasters and others, and was well 
known in England, as we learn from the ‘“ Delany 
Correspondence,” 1760 to 1770. Mr, Bernard Gran- 
ville (for whom a fine MS. collection of Handel’s 
works was copied out by Smith, under the direction 
of the composer) was a famous clavichord player. 
The “clavier,” to which in the life and letters of 
Mozart such frequent reference is made, was the 
clavichord. For this instrument, too, were composed 
most of the expressive preludes and fugues in the 
“48” of J. Seb. Bach; there are others of this fa- 
mous collection in which the influence of the bolder 
and more vigorous harpsichord might be plainly 
traced. [Here the lecturer played a few bars of 
two preludes of varied styles.] It was for the clav- 
ichord that the concerto which, to the astonishment 
of his father, the infant Mozart when but six years 
of age, had composed, when he said, “It is a con- 
certo, papa, and must be practised to be properly 
played!” The lecturer here described the construc- 
tion of the clavichord, as explained by that admira- 
ble musician, Herr Dannreuther, with its key-tan- 
gents and other peculiarities, which Dr. Burney had 
noticed in the playing of Charles Philip Emanuel 
Bach. The English historian had remarked how 
that performer produced from his clavichord, made 
by Silbermann, a “cry, as it were, of sorrow and 
complaint.” Sir R..Stewart also read extracts from 
the treatises of Turk and Wolff, musicians of the 18th 
century, referring to these peculiar clavichord ef- 
fects, which he (the lecturer) had himself plainly 
traced in the “six sonatas” of Seb. Bach for the 
double clavichord with pedals, and also in Chopin’s 
variations on “La ci darem” (Op. 2), as well as in 
those works of Beethoven referred to by Herr Dann- 
reuther. Dr. Griepenkerl, one of the ripest musi- 
cians of Germany, did not seem to have perceived 
this clavichord “ Bebung ” effect, and Fétis professed 
himself quite unable to account for Chopin’s design 
in so fingering the passage to which he (Sir R. Stew- 
art) referred. In Kuhnau’s clavichord piece, “ The 
Battle of David and Goliath,” the terror of the 
Israelites had been attempted to be expressed by 
the ‘“ Bebung” accent. (Here, as no clavichord 
could be discovered in Ireland at the present day, 
Mr. Healy imitated upon his violin, the peculiar 
rhythmical accent referred to in the Bach Sonatas, 
and in Kuhnau’s “ Biblical Story.”) The clavichord, 
with its brass tangents, was, in fact, ‘“ key-violin 
playing,” the piece of brass referred to, acting in a 
double capacity—as a stop on the string, and also a 
means of feebly setting it in vibration. Its powers 
of expression, however, made it a favorite with J. S. 
Bach, and after him with Mozart. At first there 
was but one string for each note, and the semitones 
next above; thus one sound both for C and C sharp, 
there being a tangent for each on a different part of 
the string. It was not till 1720 that a German 
named Faber made clavichords with a separate string 
for every note in their scale. Nothing was more 
singular in the history of keyed instruments than 
the fact, that, with the hammers of the dulcimer on 
the one hand, and the feeble, but expressive clavi- 
chord with its complete keyboard on the other be- 
fore them, our forefathers never stumbled on the 
idea of a piano till a comparatively recent date ; yet 
so it was—dissatisfied with the dull tones produced 
from catgut by quills, and the weak “ tangent music” 
of their clavichords ; they—like a pack of hounds at 
fault—tried back, and once more had recourse to 





the quill plectra, now, however, applied to wires in- 
stead of catgut. Thus arose the “ Virginal,” a box- 
shaped instrument laid on the table, and the spinet, 
a similar one, but more like a harp on its side— 
resting on slender and somewhat shaky-looking legs. 
The virginal was the favorite instrument of Henry 
VIII. and of both his daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scotland. That king, who bore such 
a bad character in his latter years, was in his youth 
a generous and highly accomplished prince, who paid 
particular attention to languages, to manly sports, 
and to music. A facsimile of some pages of King 
Henry’s music-book would be exhibited after the 
conclusion of the lecture. It formed part of vol. xli. 
of the “ Archeologia,” and had been communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Chappell, to 
whose kindness he (Sir R. Stewart) was indebted 
for these rare and interesting documents. The 
lecturer here read the account given by Sir J. Mel- 
vil (Ambassador from Mary Queen of Scots to Eliz- 
beth in 1564) of his interview with the foundress of 
Dublin University, of her coquetry, and her skillon 
the virginal ; part of her preference, for this little 
keyed instrument might be traced to the fact that 
Elizabeth (who with all her sound sense was not 
without a woman’s weakness, and dearly leved ad- 
miration) had beautiful hands, snow white, and 
covered with rings. Sir R. Stewart now played, 
partly on the spinet, and partly on the pianoforte, 
some pieces from the “ Virginal-Book ” of Elizabeth 
—a volume of more than 400 pages, filled with mu- 
sic by Tallis, Gibbons, and Byrd (whose music they 
so often heard sung in the adjoining chapel). The 
music censisted of Dr. Bull’s variations on the six 
notes of the hexachord, and Byrd’s ‘“ carman’s 
whistle.” Much amusement was caused by the sin- 
gular tone of the spinet, one of Stephen Keen’s in- 
struments, as old as the days of Queen Anne. Pre- 
vious to playing on the instrument, Sir Robert 
entered into an explanation of the various meanings 
of the word “ Jack,” reading Shakespeare's 128th 
sonnet, and also other early writers, where the 
“jacks,” by means of which the spinet was played, 
were referred to. It was not impossible (he said) 
that the toy called “ Jack-in-a-box” had been de- 
rived from the jumping up of the spinet mechanism. 
As the spinet had no sforzando—no difference in the 
tone—composers for it were accustomed, whenever 
they desired to direct particular attention to any 
note, to precede it with a beat, or short and rapid 
shake. The works of Couperin (one of the distin- 
guished family of clavecinists, who were to France 
like the Bachs toGermany) absolutely bristled with 
these little ‘‘ beats,” 

A young lady here played “ Les Moissoneurs,” a 
rondo of Frangois Couperin, with much _neatness, 
The lecture was concluded by a march played on 
flute, dulcimer, bag-pipe, and Chinese gong, in com- 
bination, which was redemanded. Next week Sir 
Rebert said he woul devote to the harpsichord, of 
which a perfect specimen would be exhibited. 


Wagner Anticipated. 


In Le Guide Musical appears an article to 
show that Méhul, influenced by Gluck, antici- 
pated the theories of Wagner. I defy the 
world to mention (says the writer) among the 
most noisy disciples of the Wagnerian school, 
any composer more imperturbably attached than 
Méhul to the practice of the system :— * 

Have you ever heard of a one-act comic opera en- 
titled, “ Uthal?” I doubt it very much; and yet, 
though a person would scarcely believe it, this sim- 
ple comic opera, in one act only, into the bargain, 
was big with all the theories which we have since 
seen breaking over us with such hubbub. “ Uthal!” 
It strikes you at once as having something of a sham- 
epopeia about it. You fancy you recognize in the 
title the hersic precursor of ‘Tannhiuser” and 
“Lohengrin.” The action takes place in the good 
old times of Ossian ; and Méhul, considering that it 
was not sufficient for his music that he should 
merely apply himself to the study of character, be- 
lieving, like Cesar, that nothing is done while an 
thing remains to be done, resolved to give the na: ? 
something in the way of historical, or, still better, 
local coloring. To produce a monotonous music, 
tinged with crepuscular melancholy, a sort of 
grisaille, similar in its eftect to the dull ocean vapors 
which envelop in fog the Caledonian coast, such 
was his set pnrpose in this work, “imitated from 
Ossian,” as we read on the title page of the engraved 
score, the system being so deliberately carried out 
that we see him, though it is almost impossible to 
imagine such a thing now-a-days, push the scruples 
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of temperance to the length of refraining from the 
use of violins, which he excludes from his orchestra 
as too Venetian in their coloring for such a subject. 
“Tn the execution of this work the violins must be 
replaced by tenors.” He takes care to explain his 
theory by way of preface, The flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons, and four horns, with the tenors 
(quintes), constitute the orchestra, which is inexora- 
bly confined to one grey key. We must not forget, 
however, a stroke on the gong, struck at the right 
moment, and even less must we forget the harps, 
which cannot fail to be present, seeing that in an 
opera imitated from Ossian there are always bards. 
] think that no one ever sacrificed with greater con 
viction and austerity to the divine idol called dram- 
atic truth, But the work failed; neither connois- 
seurs nor public would have aught to de with it. 
Every one acknowledged readily enough that, 
viewed in the light of fidelity of expression, it was 
sublime, but no one returned to hear it a second 
time, 

After speaking of ‘‘Joseph,” the writer goes 
on to observe that when he reflects on the con- 
dition of a work like this, and hears the noise 
made about the theories of Richard Wagner, 
he fancies he must be dreaming :— 

What is there new, I should like to know in them ? 
What organic law of modern opera do all these pre- 
tended prophets of the Future advance which has 
not been carried out by this musician of the Past ? 
Listen to that orchestra always purposely moderate, 
where modulation is introduced only at the call of 
dramatic truth ; listen to that accompaniment always 
in keeping with the nature of the subject, and then 
ask vourself whether it is true, as we are informed, 
that such simultaneity of expression is a discovery 
of our own time. From the instrumentation let us 
proceed to the portrayal of the characters ; another 
invention for which some individuals are pleased to 
claim the credit, Do we find that Joseph, Simeon, 
Benjamin, and Jacob are figures wanting plasticity, 
impersonal and abstract figures, heroes of classical 
tragedy such as were imagined at the same epoch 
by Marie Joseph Chénier 2? Let these figures sing, 
and, like the philosopher who, to prove the exist- 
ence of movement, walked, they will forthwith con- 
vince you of their musical individuality. The rem- 
iniseences and the melancholy of Joseph, the remorse 
and repentance of Simeon, the candor of Benjamin, 
the sorrow of the old man, Jacob; his rage and his 
joy, are so many admirable motives treated with the 
inspiration and the talent of a master never found 
deficient in any of the principles really appertaining 
to his art, 
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One Hundred Symphony Concerts, 
(Continued from Page 15.). 

—We have to complete our list of the composi- 
tions which have figured in the programmes of the 
first ten years of the Harvard Symphony Concerts ; 
having already enumerated those by Bach, Handel, 
Durante, Weelkes, Gluck, Tartini, Haydn (12 Sym- 
phonics), Mozart (6 do,), and Beethoven (9 do.). 
Next in Chronological order (nearly) come : 

CHERUBINI, 
Overtures: * Anacreon, 5 times; The Water-Car- 

rier, 6; Les Abencerrages, 3; * Medea, 6; 

* Faniska, 3; * Lodoiska. 
Intreduction to fourth act of ‘* Medea.” 


Hum™et, 
Piano Concerto, A minor, (Parker). 
Septet, Piano, &e., (Perabo,) 2. 
Sponr, 
Symphony: “ Weihe der Tone.” 
Overtures: Jessonda, 2; * Faust. 
ScuvuBert, 
Symphonies: No. 9, inC, 6; Unfinished, B minor, 2. 
Overtures: * Fierabras, 6; * Alfonso and Estrella, 3. 
* Fantasia, ep. 15, for piano, arr, with orch, by 
Liszt (Lang, 2). 
Songs: * “ Suleika,” 2, (Osgood); * “ Wohin?” 
from Die Schiéne Miillerin (Miss Doria) ; * Love's 
Message,” from Schwanengesang, No. 1, (Osgood) ; 








* “ Nihe des Geliebten,” op. 5, No. 2,(Do.); “Sei 
mir gegriisst ” (Do.) 


Srontint. * Overture to “ La Vestale.” 


Weser, 

Overtures: *“ Ruler of the Spirits,” 2; Preciosa ; 
Freyschiitz; Oberon, 5 ; Euryanthe, 7; Jubilee, 2. 

Piano with Orch.—Concertstiick, 2 (Miss Alice Dut- 
ton, Miss Mehlig). 

* Clarinet Concerto, in A flat (G. Weber). 

*Finale from first act of Euryanthe, for Soprane 
(Miss Whinery), Chorus (Cecilia) and orch. 

Moscnetes, * Piano Concerto, G minor, 2, (Park- 
er); “ Les Contrastes,” 2 pianos, (Dresel, Perabo, 
Lang and Leonhard). 


Rossrx1. Overture to “ Te)),” 2; Romance: “ Selva 














opaca,” from Do., (Miss Doria). 


MEeENDELSSONN. 

Symphonies; No, 8, A minor, 3; No, 4, A major, 
2; ** Reformation” Symphony,” D = minor; 
Scherzo from Do. 3. 

Overtures: Midsummer Night’s Dream, 2; Hebri- 
des, 4;°Melusina, 7; Ruy Blas, 5; Meeresstille, 
&e., 7; Athalie, 2; * “ Trumpet” Overture, 

War March of Priests, from Athalie, 2. 

Piano with Orch.—Concerto in G minor, 2 (Lang, 
Parker); Concerto in D minor, 3 (Dresel, Parker, 
Miss Mehlig); * Serenade and Allegro giojoso, 2, 
Parker, Leonhard); * Rondo, op. 29 (Persbo); 
Capriccio, B minor, op. 22 (Miss Finkenstadt). 

Violin Concerto, E minor, 4 (Carl Rosa, Camilla 
Urso, Miss Teresa Liebe). 

Chorus, with Orch.—“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music (B. J. Lang, conductor); “ First Walpur- 
gis Night,” 2, (Cecilia); “‘ Hear us, Bacchus,” and 
“ Wonders in Nature,” double chor., from Antig- 
one ; “ Thou hast come, O stranger,” from Oedipus, 
* “Lorelei” fragments (Cecilia). 

Part-Songs: “ Huntsmen’s Farewell” with horns, 
&e.); “ The Lark ;” Canon, (Cecilia) ; Abendlied. 

Songs with Piano: Cradle Song (Mrs. Barry); 
Hunting Song (Mrs. Kempton) ; Wanderlied (Miss 
Whitten); “ Song of Spring” Mrs. Barry); “Mor- 
gengruss” (Miss Addie Ryan). 

Concert Aria, with Orch., “Infelice” (Miss Whin- 
ery). 

Scnumany, 

Symphonies: No. 1, B flat, 4; No, 2,C, 5; * No. 
8, “Cologne,” E flat, 4; No. 4, D minor, 4; 
* Overture, Scherzo and Finale. 

Overtures: * Genoveva, 9; * Manfred, 3; * Entr’- 
acte and “Incantation,” from Manfred, 5. 

Piano with Orch.—Concerto, A minor, 5, (Dresel, 
Leonhard 8, Miss Krebs); * Concertstiick, in G, 
op. 92, 2 (Lang.) 

Piano Solo; **Etudes Symphoniques,” op 18, 2, (Per- 
abo, Miss Mehlig) ; Canon (Dresel). 

* Cantata; ‘“ Paradise and the Peri” (Cecilia). 

Choruses: “ Gypsey Life” (A. Kreissmann con- 
ducting); Forester’s Chorus from “ Pilgrimage of 
the Rose” (Do). 

Songs: *Schéne Fremde,” 2, (Osgood); ‘ Two 
trenadiers” (M. W. Whitney); Dichterliebe 
(Kreissmann); * “ Rose, Meer und Sonne” (Mrs. 
Barry); * ‘The Soldier's Bride” (Mrs, Barry) ; 
* Requiem: Old Latin Hymn of Héloise, op. 90, 
(Miss Doria); Friihlingsnacht (Do.); * “‘ The 
Hidalgo” (Nelson Varley); * Serenade, op. 36 
(Do.); * Wanderer’s Song, op. 35 (Do.) 

Cuorry, 

Piano with Orch.—Concerto, E minor, 5, (Leonhard 
2, Miss Alide Topp, Miss Mehlig, Mme Schiller) ; 
Concerte in F minor, 3 (Miss Mehlig, Leonhard, 
G, W. Sumner); Andante spianato and Polo- 
naise, op. 22, (Leonhard); * Krakowiak, op, 13, 
2, (Do.) 

Piano Solo: Rondo, E flat, op. 16 (Dresel); Fan- 
taisie Impromptu, C-sharp minor, (C. Petersilea) ; 
Polonaise, in A flat, op. 53, 2 (Miss Krebs, Rich- 
ard Hoffman); Nocturne in B, op. 32 (Hoffman) ; 
Nocturne (?), (Miss Mehlig); Tarantella, op 43, 
A flat (Miss Mehlig). 

Lacuner, Franz.—* First Orchestral Suite, D mi- 
nor, op. 113. 

Hensett: * Piano Concerto, F minor (Petersilea). 


Liszt, 

Symphonic Poems: “ Les Preludes ;” “Passo: La- 
mento e Trionfo.” 

Piano, arr. with Orch.—Weber's Polonaise in E, 8, 
(Lang 2, Miss Tepp); * Fantasie on Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens ” (Do.); Schubert’s Fantasia, 
op. 15, 2 (Lang). 


f 
Piano Solo: 











Rhapsodie Hongroise (Miss Topp) ; 
Paganini’s “ Campanella” (Miss Mehlig,) 2; 
Transcription of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
(Mme, Schiller); Do, of Bach’s Organ Prelude ane 
Fugue, in G minor (Miss Meblig); Do., Do., Prel. 
and Fugue, A minor (Do.) 

Gave. 

Symphonies: No, 1, C minor, 4; *Ne. 2, E, 2; 
* No. 3, A minor; No. 4, B flat. 

Overtures: * “‘ Nachklinge aus Ossian,” 3; 
Hochland,” 4; * Concert Ov., op. 14. 

Norsert BurGMvueEtiter: *“ Symphony, No. 2,in D; 
* Piano Concerto, in F-sharp minor, 2 (Perabo), 

STERNDALE BENNETT. 

Overtures: “ Naiades,” 3; *“ Wood Nymph,” 8; 

* « Paradise and the Peri.” 


Piano with Orch,—* Concerto, No, 4, in F minor, 
(Perabo) ; * Capriccio in E (Lang). 


Tavpert.—* Overture: “ Tausend und Eine Nacht ;” 


* Song: “ Biiuerlein ” (Miss Doria). 


Jut. Rietz.—Concert Overture, 4; * Oboe Concerto, 
F minor (A. Kutzleb). 


Lirtysxt: Military Concerto, Violin, in D, first 
movement (B. Listemann), 


*<Im 


Vievxtemps: Ballade et Polonaise, violin with 
orch., 2 (Camilla Urso), 


Ernst: Violin Solo: “ Elegie” (Camilla Urso). 
Ferp. Davin: * Andante et Scherzo, violin with 


orch., op. 16 (Terese Liebe).— Violin Solos: 
*“ Hungarian Air; ” * “ Am Springquell ” (Rosa.) 


Lrxpprap : * Song of a Maiden from Dalecarlia” 
(Miss Doria), 


Dessaver: * Song: “ Allurement” (Mrs, Kempton). 


Ricnarp Waener: Overture to “Tannhiuser ; ” 


Vorspiel to “ Lohengrin,’’ 
Roperr Franz. 

Songs: “Weil auf mir, du dunkles Auge” (Mrs, 
Barry); *‘ Wandl’ ich in dem Wald’ des Abends” 
(Do.); *Romance: ‘ A rider thro’ the valley rode” 
(M. W. Whitney); *‘ In the Spring.” op. 29, 
(Mrs. Barry); Goethe’s “ Mailied,” 2, [Do]; 
** April-Launen,” op. 44, [Do.], Ave Maria 
[with Quartet accomp. ], (Do.]; Serenade: “ Der 
Mond ist schlafen gangen,” op. 17 [Miss Doria]; 
“Stille Sicherheit” [G. L. Osgood]; “Nun die 
Schatten dunkeln” [Do.]; “ Evening,” op. °16, 
[Do.}; Tieck’s “Schlummerlied” [Miss Abbie 


Whinery]; ‘‘ Er ist gekommen” [Do]. 

Otro Dreset: Song: “Come into the garden, Mand” 
[Mrs. Barry ].—*Longfellow’s Ballad on Agassiz’s 
50th birthday, with orch. 

Cart Rervecke; * Overture to “ Dame Kobold.” 

Joacutm: * Hungarian Concerto, for Violin, D mi- 
nor, Ist movement [B, Listemann]; * Schumann’s 
“ Abendlied,’ arr. for violin. 


J. Rare: * Symphony, No, 2, in C; Suite, in C, op. 
101, for orchestra. 


Ant. Rupixstein: *“QOcean Symphony; * Piano 
Concerto, No. 3, in G [Lang]. 


Bareret: Overture to ‘‘ Medea.” 
GotpMarkK: * Overture to “ Sakuntala,” 3. 


GotrerMAnn: * Concerto for Violoncello, A minor, 


[A. Hartdegen.] 

Gernsnem, Fr.—* Piano Concerto, C minor [Pera- 
bo]. 

Duptey Buck: * Overture to “ Don Munio.” 


Svenpsen, J. S—* Violin Concerto in A, op. 6, 
[Aug. Fries]. 





Concerts of the last Fortnight. 


Hanpet anp Haypn Society. The enthusiasm 
with which the revival of Haydn’s melodious and 
wonderfully descriptive Cantata, “ The Seasons,” 
was received by the eager audience who nearly 
filled the Music Hall on Wednesday evening, April 
28, muct be taken as a symptom of a wholesome re- 
action in favor of a sound, classical, pure style of 
music,—musie which is a law unto itself, [because 
the vital principles of form are really intrinsic, lie 
in the very soul of Music], and which without try- 
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1 
ing to shake off old forms, moves with far more of | tering flakes, Equally welcome was the grand Bass 


the freedom of genius and inspiration, than any of 
the “new” music with which we have been dosed 


and drugged of late. Tired of excitement and as- 


tonishment, we go back for something we can love 
in music.—But not so fast ! we do injustice to our 


true musical public, by confounding them with the 
half musical and the unmusical who are carried 


away so easily; the true musical public never has 
been much delighted with the new school, and stood 


in no need of reaction. But the time was with us 
when Haydn, as compared with Beethoven, Men- 


delssohn. Schumann, &e., had come to seem tame 
and too amiably all alike; now Wagner and Berli- 


oz and Raff, Brahms, Volkmann, &c., have made 
him fresh again, in vocal forms, as he has long been 
in Symphony. 

The “Seasons” had of course more novelty for 
us than “ The Creation,” and though it is less great 
than that, yet what wonderful variety and beauty it 
contains! How faithful the whole expression and 
atmosphere of the music, and all the imitative hints, 


to the texts of every season! The orchestral pre- 


ludes and accompaniment are exquisite ; it must be 
owned they suffered somwhat in performance, the 
orchestra sounding at once thin and coarse and show- 
ing need ef more rehearsal; yet portions enough 
were so fairly rendered that it did not spoil the 
general impression of the work, 

The choruses were for the most part finely sung { 
and most of the audience must have been most 
agreeably}surprised by their great variety of power 
and beauty, their poetic suggestion, and vivid, im- 
aginative characterization, Not to speak of the 
familiar ‘‘Come, gentle Spring,” with its fine con- 
trast of female and male voices, which went very 
perfectly, what could be more impressive than the 
“deep, tremendous voice” of the thunder storm 
chorus, prepared as it has been by music so expres- 
sive of the heat and languor of the Summer, espe- 
cially the recitative immediately preceding, through 
which ‘a boding silence reigns,” with the more 
bodeful rumble of the deep sub-bass of the Organ, 
until the voices burst forth, and “to its foundations 
the solid globe is shook,” If with some this chorus 
fell short of the expectation raised in the beginning, 
it was no doubt partly owing to the cutting out of 
so much of the middle portion; the storm was 
incomplete. In the Autumn we have the strong 
chorus in praise of Industry ; the ringing, echoing 
Hunting Chorus, full of vigor, likewise most sugges- 
tively introduced by fragments of recitative, and 
little bits of figurative instrumentation, which make 
you see the pack of hounds on scent, Then, best 
of all, the yery remarkalle “ Wine Chorus, with its 
episodical bagpipe and dance movement (exquisite 
dance melody for an old man of seventy!) But 
this too was weakened by the omission of some of 
the finest music in the middle, whereby the piece 
lost its symmetry, and the great climax at the end, 
its justification. In the Winter we have the fascina- 
ting minor chorus of the Spinning Wheel, alternat- 
ing with Soprano Solo, full of serious suggestion. 
The final chorus; “ The everlasting gates of life,” 
has grandeur, but it was made to jump to its con- 
clusion, by leaving out the middle portion, which is 
2 fugue, not perhaps a great one but a good one. 
Putting head and tail together does not make a 
body. Brevity of course was the motive of these 
cuts, for the work is very long; but if we remember 
rightly, these cheruses were given in their integrity 
when Mr. Lang brought out the “Seasons” some 
ten years ago, and we do not remember any sense 
of weariness, 

The solos, duets, trios, so many and so beautiful, 
were admirably sung. Miss Breese had "precisely 
the voice, the execution and the culture for the So- 
prano melody, which is full of delicate embellish- 
ment, and in parts brilliant. We may name, among 
other numbers, the long descriptive Recitative: 
“O, welcome now, ye groves,” and the Air follew- 
ing: ‘O, how pleasing to the senses.” Mr. Wa. J. 
Wincu was in fine voice, and sang the tenor solos 
with fine taste and expression; particularly the 
Recitative and Cavatina describing the sultry mid- 
summer heat: “ ’Tis noon, and hew intense the sun,” 
and “ Distressful nature fainting sinks,” ; and alter- 
wards in opposite contrast, the Winter picture of 
the traveller lost in the snow storm, where the stac- 
cato figures of the violins seem to fill the air with flut- 

















of Mr. M. W. Wurryry, just arrived frem London 
on a short visit home; who gavea most satisfactory 
rendering of the part of Simon. In truth the Society 
could not have secured a finer trio of principal 
vocalists; and the result was, in spite of the two 
drawbacks above mentioned, a very delightful feast 
of pure and noble music. 


Mr, B, J, Lane’s second Concert, Thursday after- 
noen, April 29, was a fit pendant to the first, and 
this the programme: 

Duet for two piano-fortes, “ Hommage & Handel.” 

Moscheles. 
Aria and Scherzo from Sonata No. 1, op. 2.Schumann, 
Song of Separation... ... sehawngencus eecseceee MOZATE. 
Sonata, op. 46, ‘‘ The Maid of Orleans.” 
Sterndale Bennett. 
1, Andante Pastorale. 
In the Fields. 
“In innocense I led my sheep 
Adown the mountain’s silent steep.” 
2. Allegro Marziale. 
In the Field. 
“ The clanging trumpets sound; the chargers rear; 
. And the loud war ery thunders in my ear.” 
Adagio Patetico. 
Tn Prison, 
“ Hear me, 0 God. in mine extremity! 
In fervent supplication up to Thee, 
Up to Thy heaven above I send my soul.” 
4. Moto Di Passione. 
The end. 
“ Brief is the sorrow; endless is the joy; 
May Song.. Sterndale Bennett, 
Songs. { Te pm : Juneiadenmads _. Rubinstein. 
Concerto in F-sharp minor, op. 69... Ferdinard Hiller. 

Moderato ma con energiae con fuoco—Andante 

espressivo— Allegro con fuoco. 














For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


In Memoriam. 

Mr. Eprror,—Although [ hailed with delight the 
few lines appearing in your Journal some months 
ago, from the pen of Gen, H. K. Oliver, concerning 
Josevn A. Ketier, I have since felt greatly disap- 
pointed that they have been followed by no corre- 
sponding and similarly appreciative words, from 
some of his many pupils and friends, who must have 
felt his noble influence in the days of his success. 
It may not however, be unwelcome to them to hear 
from a pupil who admired and loved his master, 
some of his impressions concerning him. 

In the spring of 1887, my father, wishing to se- 
cure for me the best musical instruction that this 
country could afford, placed me under the tuition 
of Mr. J. A. Keller, and that I might enjoy his more 
especial and immediate care, I became a member 
of his family. 

In the two succeeding years, all my expectations 
in him were realized, in every respect, as I found in 
him not only a most superior teacher but a model 
in gentlemanly deportment, and a shining example 
for me in purity of life and manners, In subsequent 
years, the impressions made upon me by him at the 
early age of fifteen, have been indelible, and 
although I afterwards enjoyed the best instructions 
in Germany, I found cause for ever increasing grat- 
itude, and to regret nothing received from him, 

Recalling the admiration excited in me at that 
time by his knowledge and skill, I wonder now at 
the extraordinary versatility of his brilliant genius, 
When seated at the Organ, one could say, he be- 
longs there, let him never come down from the 
organ bench, wliere he so wonderfully calls forth 
devotional aspirations, and elicits the praise of God 
from the most insensible hearts. 

So at the Piano, he possessed an unrivalled deli- 
cacy of touch, a smoothness and beauty of execution 
rarely heard, and in free fantasie, showed himself a 
perfect master of the laws of harmony, and always 
obedient to the strict rules of musical composition. 
It is scarcely credible, however, that in addition to 
this, he possessed wonderful skill upon the violin 
and violoncello, which more than all others were 
his favorite instruments, as is proved by those 
many sweet toned treasures that he collected during 
his life, and left silent at his death. 

The trumpet, clarinet and flute also spoke with 
as sweet and pure tones from his lips, as from those 


of our most skilled performers, and many other 


orchestral instruments I have heard him use in a 
manner that would put to shame most of our public 


soloists. 

His vocal training must also have been far supe- 
rior to that of most of our teachers of highest re- 
pute, For, as at the organ he seemed to be inspired 
by direct teaching and communication from Bach 
himself, in the instructions received in later years 
from the illustrious and venerable “ Father 
Mieksch,” and his pupil Kisse, I noticed with sur- 
prise that the rules for Vocal Culture derived from 
Mr. Keller, were all corroborated and confirmed, 
making it appear that his vocal education must 
have come in a direct line from that celebrated 
school of Bologna, from which were diffused those 
established principles that still govern the genuine 
world of song. 

As a conductor of orchestra, he had few if any 
equals, possessing in a high degree, that magnetic 
charm which drew every performer with him by its 
subtle influence, and an electric fervor of soul that 
was an inspiration to all who formed the musical 
cirele around him. 

Reference need only be made to the records of the 
old “ Boston Academy of Music,” for evidence of his 
noble efforts to give the fine and classical works et 
his father Jand a hearing in Boston, To such influ- 
ence how much do we owe, at the present day, of 
the educated taste that enables us to enjoy music of 
such an elevated character, and to appreciate any 
above the most common musical works ! 

Of Joseph A. Keller it may truly be said, no good 
wan ever knew him but to honor and admire, and 
whatever enemies he had he honestly earned by de- 
termined and unshrinking opposition to treachery 
and humbug in every form. To such men, who have 
labored and struggled with trial and sorrow in their 
most aggravating aspects, and maintained a pure 
and upright life, it is due that their memory be 
honored, and not allowed to die without suitable 
recognition of their claims to the gratitude and re- 
spect of all who reverence the good, true and beau- 
tiful in the noble Art of Musie. E.B.0. 

RADDA rrr oe a er 

Bayrevtu.—The following intelligence from a re- 

sponsible source, has been transmitted to us for 











publication. It will interest our young friends who 
contemplate a pilgrimage to this Saxon Mecca of 
“The Future,” where they may worship all their 
moral gods, Thor, Wotan, Freia, and the rest, who 
have great Richard for their prophet. 

BERLIN, APRIL 12. 

DEAR S1R:—I wrote to Wagner the other day, suggest- 
ing that, by giving his great entertainment, at Bayreuth 
in July, 1876, he would fail almost entirely of the attend- 
ance of Americans, since all citizens of the United States 
would aim to be at home, at that time, for the Centennial. 
I added, that in ordinary seasons, he might rely upon 
several thousand dollars from American travelers in sup- 
port of his undertaking, and urg?d that he should defer 
the main performances until September. 

In acknowledging the value of the suggestion, Wagner 
wrote that it would be impossible to have performances 
so late as September, because his artists will be available 
only in July and August, the vacation months of their 
several theatres: but with a view to accommodate Amer- 
ican travelers, he will have a repetition of all the main 
performances in the last week of August, 1876. 

At his request, and for the information of my country- 
men, I beg you to give this fact publicity through the 
Musical Journat, and to ask other papers to extend the 
notice as widely as possible. 

The musical world of Berlin is in high expectation of 
the Concert to be given next week, at which Wagrer will 
in person lead the orchestra in the interpretation of por- 


tions of his latest work. 
Yours, truly, J.P. T. 


(Concluded from Page 16.) 


New York, Apri 26. Mr. Hoffman’s perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Concerto was marked by 
great clearness and delicacy of handling, and by a 
poetic fire such as I have seldom known infused into 
the composition. In the second part of the pro- 
gramme his treatment of the Barcarole (from Ben- 
nett’s Fourth Concerto, in F minor Op. 19) was so 
refined and artistic that an encore was a matter of 
course, 

I give the Repertoire of the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety of Brooklyn—Seventeenth Season, 
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SYMPHONIES. 
ReEetTnoveEN—No Sin C Minor, Op. 67. 
ScuUMANN—No, Tin B Flat. Op. 38. 
ScuuBERT —B Minor [unfinished] 
MENDELSSOHN—No. 3 in A Minor. 
Havon- Oxford [first time] 
REETHOVEN—N0O. 6, Pastorale in F Major. 
MozArtT—E Flat, Kéchel 543 [first time.) 


BaAcn—Suite in B Minor [first time]. 
Liszt—Symphonic Poem—Orpheus. 
Bacu—Ciaconne [new] adapted for orchestra by J. 


an. 
L18zt—Symphonie Poem—Tasso. Lamento e Trionfo. 
RouptinsteEtN—Ein Musikalishes Characterbild, Op. 68 
(firat time}. 

BranMs—Huugarian Dances [new]. 

WaGNneR— Kaiser March. 

BRAHMS—Theme and Variations, Op. 18 [first time]. 

CONCERTOS. 

REFTHOVEN—C Minor, Op. 37 [firet movement]. 

Rarr-—Opu? 158 [new]. 

Rennetr—Barcarole from Fourth Concerto. 

OVERTURES. 

WaGNER—Eine Faust Overture. 

RUBINSTEIN —Triomphale, Op. 43 [new]. 

Berrnoven—Leonore. No. 3. 

ScHUMANN—Bride of Meesina. 

VOCAL SELECTIONS. 

HeERo.p—Aria from “ Le Pré aux Cleres.”” 

THOMAS—Polacea from “ Mignon.”’ 

BerrHnoven—* In questa tomba oscura.”” 

Rosstnr—Tancredi—" Di tanti palpiti.’”’ 

RuprinsTerv—“ E Dunque ver!” Op. 58. 

REINECKE—Mirlam’s Song of Victorv, Op. 74. 

WAGNER—Wotan’s Abschied und Feurzauber [first . 

time]. 

MEYVERBEFR—* Pictd, pieta,’’ from “ Le Prophéte.” 

MozartT—Batti batti, from “ Don Giovanni.” 

Lesiie, H.—'* How Sweet the Moonlight! ” 

RENEpICT, J.—Hunting Song. 

Lesuir, H.—Lullaby of Life. 

MACFARREN—Sands 0’ Dee. 

For want of space I cannot give a detailed account 
of a number of concerts in New York which deserve 
notice, They must wait over until my next letter. 
And for the same reason I can give only a brief no- 
tice of the last concert of the N, Y. Philharmonic 
Society, which was given last Saturday evening. 


I give the programme. 





Part I, 

Overture, “ Manfred "’...........se0008 +... Schumann 
Scena and Aria, ‘‘ Ah perfido!"’...... ... Beethoven 
Miss Annie J. Borie. 

Piano-forte concerto in E flat, No. 1.2... .....06 Liszt 


Miss Julia Rive. 
Fantaisie—Overture, ‘ Paradise and the Peri,’’ Op. 42 
(frat Gime)... secesccesescrecees coe W. S. Bennett 
Introduction: moderato (choral). 
Ist scene. 2d scene, 3d scene. 


Part IT. 
Overture, “ Les Frances Juges,” in F...... ..+. Berlioz 
Faschingsawank aur Wien.......+..6+ . +... Schumann 
Miss Julia Rive. 
Symphony in C minor, No. 5.......-+0+ sees Beethoven 


The orchestra, it seemed to me, did not play as 
well as usual, for there wasa terrible blemish in the 
performance of the first movement of the Sympho- 
ny, caused by one of the violins coming in some 
measures ahead of time. 

The best feature of the evening was the piano- 
forte playing of Miss Julia Rive, a young lady who 
I believe has but recently returned from abroad, 
where she has finished her studies under Liszt. 
She has played at concerts in some of the Western 
cities, and I have heard enthusiastic accounts of her 
from there, but I hardly anticipated the very favor- 
able reception which awaited her here. It is not 
too much to say that this young lady, who came to 
us so quictly and modestly, achieved a great artis- 
tic success upon her first appearance. She played 
the magnificent concerto of Liszt’s from the first 
note to the last without a slip or a blemish. She 


not only gave a correct rendering of the piece but 
a poetic rendering. Her playing was not that of a 
prize pupil but of a mature artist. She made light 
of the immense difficulties which invest this piece 
like a hedge of thorns, and she did this without the 
slightest sign of self-consciousness or of being con- 
scious of anything save the music. 

The Schumann “ Fantasiebilder,” her second 
piece, was a little too good even for a Phiiharmonic 
audience ; but her playing was appreciated to the 
extent of an encore, to which she responded with 
Liszts’ second Hungarian Rhapsody, which she 
played with such effect that there was a furor in 


the audience and even orchestra and conductor | 
joined in the applause when, at the close of her | 


performance, she was recalled time after time to the 
stage. You will certainly hear much of her in the 
future, A. A.C. 








Toronto, c. w. Randegger’s Cantata “ Fridolin” 
(of which we have already had a description in this 
Journal) was twice performed here some six wecks 
ago, under the direction of Mr. Torrington, well 
known in Boston. According to the Toronto Liber- 
al, it was a great success, especially the second 
time, 

Mrs. Dow’s fine soprano voice showed to better advan- 
tage than ever, and after the recitative and song of the 
Countess, she received round after round of we!l-merited 
applause, The Hunters’ Chorus was performed in a bril- 
liant and spirited manner, and was again enthusiastically 
encored., This fine chorus bids fair to become a lasting 
favorite with Toronto audiences. The Handmaidens’ 
Chorus evinced less sign of improvement than any of the 
others, the alto being almost too faint to be heard at the 
further end of the auditorium. The Chorus of Villagers 
in the Forest Glade was exceedingly beautiful, and well 
executed, while the grandest and most difficult of all, the 
Chorus of Smiths, showea a marked improvement over 
the corresponding part of the previous evening’s perform- 
ance. Both chorus and orchestra deserve the highest 
praise for the manner in which they executed this con- 
fessedly difficult: piece of combined vocalization and in- 
strumentation. 

During the recess the Beethoven Quintette Club again 
played a piece not on the programme—Theme and _ varia- 
tions from the “ Kaiser Quartet,” by Haydn. The ex- 

uisite character of the performanoe kept the majority of 
the audience in breathless stillness, as if afraid to lose ev- 
en a single note of the music. The aj plause and encore 
with which it was greeted were responded to by the per- 
formance of Schumann’s “‘ Triumerei,” which so enchant- 
ed the audience: the evening before. 

Mr. Torrington wielded the baton with his usual skill 
and energy, keeping chorus and orchestra perfectly under 
control through even the most difficult passages. Only 
once did even an approach to a serious error occur, and 
then it was scarcely perceptible. 


Batre’s “ Tarisman ” (also given in this city when 
the Kellogg troupe were here) is thus neatly, and 
fairly, hit off by the Baltimore Bulletin, May 1. 

The Talisman is Balfe's posthumous opera. It is easy to 
see the reason why posthumous; for as long as life flick- 
ered in that senile breast, he had sense enough not to 
bring it out. But it may be that he died in giving birth 
to it. Itis difficult to conceive anything more limp and 
washy than the music: so tepid in its passion, So tame in 
its furies. It may roughly be described as Bohemian Girl 
and water, slightly colored with Lydia Thompson lan- 
guors and flavored with the negro serenaders. It was in- 
deed a cruel thing for Balfe’s literary executors to permit 
its production; but man is frail, and a new opera well 
puffed has “ money in it.” 

The music, tame as it was, was tamely rendered. Mr. 
Maas was “Sir Kenneth, the Knight of the Leopard ” 
He was a dear little love of a leopard. with his mane oiled 
and parted in the middie, and his tail freshly released 
from the curl-papers. He roared you gently as any suck- 
ing dove. The human mind cannot possibly accept dear 
little Mr. Maas as a stalwart crusader, any more than it 
can accept the two excrescences on the shins of ** Necto- 
banus”’ as typical of any known physica) deformity. 
“ Nectobanus"’ should have been a malicious cripple, but 
he was not. He was gentle, and showed an undue fond- 
ness for the prompter’s box, where he seemed to have one 
of his feet nailed down to the stage. Mr. Carleton’s 
“* Richard Coeur de Lion,” and Miss Kellogg’s “ Edith 
Plantagenet,” alone saved the opera from the open deri- 
sion and jeers of the populace. Yet Miss Kellogg's only 
success was when she abandoned the score and inserted a 
ballad by Clay: “She Wandered Down the Mountain 
Side.” Nothing could give a juster idea of the value of 
the music of the opera than that this little song, by anoth- 
er composer, seemed like a bright patch on the dreary 
background. It met with some little success, but it was 
the only moment during the evening when the baskets of 
flowers which had been prepared for the occasinn could 
with any possibil ty have been presented. 

The opera, in addition to its short-comings as music, is 
wholly bare of dramatic situations and of plot. The lead- 
ing characters come in one after another, as xt a varicty 
show, and sing their solos, and then meander off again; 
nothing leads to anything else. There is no musical dee- 
lamation, dialogue or concerted music worth mention— 
nothing but the spectacle. Now aspectacular opera ought 
to be spectacular, Pompous processionings, haughty 
kings and princes, sumptuous costumes and calcium lights 
wil make very poor stuff go off moderateiy well; but 
when a spectacular opera is Conducted rather with a view 
to economy than to show, the effect is not apt to be impos- 
ing. Thus it fared with the 7alisman as presentéd by 
Miss Kelloyg’s company. “ Edith Plantagenet ” had some 
aang clothes, and * Kenneth,” the raging leopard, also 

ad ashiny helmet and spangled shoes; but the rest of 
the kings and dukes and earls of high degree appeared to 
have been born of poor but: onest parents —humble in- 
deed, but knowing their place. The only thing like ac- 
tion in the whole opera is where six supes on one side 
and five on the other, representing the armies of England 
and Austria, closed in deadly combat, and clashed feebly 
their pasteboard battle-axes taking great care nct to in- 
jure the tin foil, until the © King of France,”’ looking like 
an obese Jack of Clubs in reduced circumstances, ap- 

eared suddenly and put an end to the carnage—seemin 
ike a right bower played by some invisible hand whic 
had taken the trick. 

Such was the 7alisman, as presented at the Academy 
of Music last Friday night, to one ofthe largest andiences 
that ever assembled there. In justice to that audience we 
must say that we never saw a full house so cold, so utter- 
ly unrippled by applause. They were, on the whole, 

atient and well behaved, so that we hardly ever saw a 

etter audience or a worse performance. 











Special Notices. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSBIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 


in 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Old Folks at Home. Quartet. 2. Dtod. -_ 
arr, by Fairbank. 25 


A simple 4 part arrangement. 
The Flower Girl. (La Fioraja]. 6. Ebtob. 
Bevignani. T 


“ Chi vuol fiori eccomi qua.” 2 
“ Who wishes flowers? Hither come. 


Very bright and flowing concert song. 


The Clang of the Wooden Shoon. 3. : 
C minor to c. Molloy. 40 


“Oh! the dance and the merry tune.” 


Those who have heard the clatter of the wooden 
sabots of the “old countries,” will be pleased with 
this, which is, in a curious way, a vocal clog dance. 


Staccato Polka. Bravoura piece. 6. F to), 
Mulder. T5 
A true bravorra, which will make a sensation 
when brightly sung. 
Otto Lob’s Sacred Trios. ea, 35 
No. 1. Lord thy Glory. (Sop. Alto, Tenor). 





4.G tog. Weber. 
No. 2. Praise thou the Lord. (Mezzo- 
Sop. Tenor, Bass). 4. Eb to q. Mehul. 


No. 3. Loud Proclaim. (Sop. Tenor, Bass). 


5. Db to f. Spohr. 
No. 4. Bow down thine ear. (Alto, : 
Tenor, Bass). 4. Ctog. Wagner. 


These are trios of a high classical character, and 
of some difficulty. And these reasons commend 
them to quartet choirs, 

I fear those beaming Eyes. 8. F to f. 
“T fear to touch that hand.” 
A musical effusion for a plaintive lover. 


I will love thee. (to t’amero). 5. Dtod. 
Campana. 30 


Glover. 30 


“‘ Thee will I love, ; 
When swallows are returning.’ 
Melodious, as the author's pieces are wont to be. 


Instrumental. 
Flight of the Nightingales. Commencement 


March. 3. D. Whitney. 35 
Powerful. Grand. Many octavex introduced. 


Reverie. 6. Ed. Lange. 60 
An elegant arrangement of a Reverie Sy Vicux- 
temps. 


Fandango. Morceau Caracteristique. 5. Db. 
S. Smith. 7 


Very bright, as it must be, being made by Sidney 
Smith, 


o 


Capt. Folsom’s March. 3. Eb. Reeves. 40 
A spirited composition. 

Little Beauty Waltz. 2. F. Turner. 39 
A little beauty of a Waltz. 

On the Wing. Galop. 2. €. Faust. 30 
A brilliant Faust galop. 

L’Esperance Waltz. & Db. Fraser. 40 
A rich and mellow coinposition. 

A Nightin June. Idyl. 4. Ab. Tilsen, 50 


Very neat picture title, and will prebably be pro- 
nounced one of the sweetest of this writer's sweet 
Tdyls. 


Home, Sweet Home. 6. Bb Kwhe. 50 


Sweet Home on the 4th of July, evidently, as itis 
full of musical fireworks. Splendid piece. 


Icebrook Galop. 2. C. Speck. 40 
Played with great success by La Favorita Orches- 
tra. 
Firm Step March. 3. G. Steiner. 30 
A firm, powerful mareh. 
Beauties of Ruy Blas. 3. G. Knight. 30 


One of Mr. Knight's bwilliant arrangements of 
favorite airs, 
La Poste aux Grelots, Galop de Concert. 
4. Db. Boseowitz. 5. 
Very spirited, bright, an@ rather powerful for a 
galop. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capita} letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the stat. 
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